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administration and in foreign affairs, he could not act without the consent of the Council ; in taxation and for the employment of the army, he needed the consent of Parliament or Council. The members of the new Council were, in Cromwell's phrase, "the trustees of the Commonwealth in the intervals of Parliament," and possessed far more power than the Council of State erected in 1649. The councillors, most of whom were appointed by the " Instrument " itself, held office for life, and in their hands lay the choice of the Protector's successor.
The object of this complicated system of checks and balances was to prevent either Parliament or Protector from becoming absolute, and to render religious liberty unassailable. None knew better than the leaders of the army how slight a hold upon the nation the principle of toleration had obtained, or how little religious parties were willing to accept it. " This hath been one of the vanities of our contest," said Cromwell. " Every sect saith, 4 Oh give me liberty/ but give it him and to his power he will not yield it to anybody else." For the ingenious political devices of the constitution the Protector cared very little, but the religious settlement was a settlement after his own heart. There was to be a national Church, maintained for the present by tithes, in the future, it was hoped, by some better way. Outside the Church, there was to be full liberty of worship for those who did not belong to it, " provided they did not abuse their liberty to the civil injury of others, or to the actual disturbance of the public peace/' But this liberty